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forces. In reality, the Tet offensive was a major 


People’s War:Final Phase 


Ca 


-- by Wilfred Burchett. 

As a new page in history is unfolding in South Vietnam, 
it is useful to review what has happened and why the 
dreams of U.S. imperialism have been shattered almost 
in an instant. The true story, of course, has nothing 
to do with the debate of American strategists who 
argue whether the situation might have been different 
if Saigon had been given more arms by Congress. 


The whole world marvels at the lightning advance of 
the national liberation forces in South Vietnam, which 
has been like a mighty forest fire with sparks leaping 
far ahead of the main blaze to ignite new centers of 
people's resistance. In practice this meant that the 
liberation of Quang Tri in the extreme north provoked 
"disorders" in Hue, the liberation of Hue provoked 
"disorders" in Danang, and the liberation of Danang 
provoked 'disordersg' in Tam Ky and Quang Ngai. The =: 
process continued. all the way down the coast to Pflang 
Rang and Phan Thiet. Phan Thiet fell three days after 
Danang, despite the fact that they are about 300 

miles apart. 


How was this all possible? What is clear is that the 
"disorders™ were inevitably followed within 24 hours 
by the fall of the provincial capitals. This carefully 
coordinated "spontaneous combustion" inside the Saigon 
strongholds played a key, and sometimes decisive, role. 
Any conventional army, even with planes, airborne 
troops and unlimited motor transport would have found 
it almost’ impossible to advance 300 miles in three 
days, capturing seven provincial capitals on the way. 


Tet Offensive 


During the Tet offensive in 1968, the National Libera- 
tion Front (NLF) attacked all four zonal headquarters 
of the U.S.-Saigon Command, eight out of 11 divisional 
headquarters and penetrated virtually every large ity, 
including Saigon, where the U.S. embassy was among 18 
major targets hit. Western military observers claimed 
that the Tet offensive was a "failure" because the 
urban population "refused" to support the attacking 


political victory, the turning point of the war, 
bringing about the resignation of President Johnson 
and the long process which led to the Paris agreement 
and the departure of the U.S. forces. Whether the NLF 
counted on greater support from the urban population 
than they got is difficult to know. In 1968, NLF com- 
mando units were smuggled into the towns including 
Saigon, hidden, fed and assisted in other ways by 
urban sympathizers without any betrayals, so that the 
Tet offensive took the U.S.-Saigon Command by total 
surprise. Historians will record it as one of the 
most extraordinary exploits in military history. 


No observer today could claim that the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government (PRG) of South Vietnam lacked 
support from the inhabitants of the 19 provincial cap- 
itals when the regular People's Liberation Armed 
Forces (PLAF) units entered the cities. Western news 
reports stressed only the chaos, disorder, confusion 
and the movement of panic-stricken refugees. It was 
difficult for an outsider to perceive the orderly 
organization in the midst of all that disorder, which 
made possible the liberation of many cities with 
hardly a shot fired by the PLAF. 


Saigon's propaganda that a dozen or so "North Vietnam- 
ese divisions" launched a mighty offensive simply 
does not stand up. People's forces which have had the 
cities of South Vietnam encircled in varying degrees 
for years past, gradually winning large sections of 
the urban population over to their side, went into 
action in an orderly and planned way. The fall of one 
city was the signal for the people in others to spring 
into action. It would have been impossible for motor- 
ized troops to have pushed down the only road from Hue 
while Danang was defended by three Saigon divisions. 
The capture of Tam Ky and Quang Ngai could only have 
been carried out by local forces already on the spot. 
And cutting the route of possible reinforcements from 
the south contributed to the demoralization of the 
troops defending Danang. 


Similarly, after the fall of Qui Nhon, it was Nha 
Trang, about 125 miles further south, where the Central 
Highlands come closest to the sea, that fell within a 
few hours, and only somewhat later, Tuy Hoa, which is 
much closer to Qui Nhon. No army pushing south could 
have operated in such fashion. 


People’s Uprisings 


"One has to realize the very important role of people's 
uprisings in the villages, townships and cities of 
South Vietnam," PRG ambassador Dinh Ba Thi told a 
Paris press conference on April 2. "Combined with 


(Continued on page 2.) 
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attacks launched against the Saigon army, itself deep- 
ly affected by general disintegration and shaken by 
the uprisings and mutinies, these popular uprisings 
contributed, often in a decisive manner, to causing 
the collapse of the Saigon military and administrative 
machine." "In some towns," continued the ambassador, 
"the inhabitants came out into the streets and libera- 
tion forces entered the locality. More often than not, 
the coordination with the activities of the local 
people enabled the liberation armed forces to mount 
their attacks very rapidly and thus avoid losses. The 
liberation of Qui Nhon was essentially the result of a 
people's uprising. One must stress, also, that numer- 
ous units of the Saigon army laid down their arms and 
rejoined the ranks of the people. .. ." 


Saigon and Washington conspired to make the world 
believe that being able to hold a provincial capital 
was the same as holding the surrounding contryside. 
But the process of developing an ever-tightening en- 
circlement of the cities by the PLAF was the prelude 
to the eventual lightning-like seizure of the provin- 
cial capitals of the Central Highlands and the north- 
ern and central coastal provinces. This encirclement 
was greatly facilitated by the organization of the 
PLAF, its local self-defense guerrillas, regional 
units and the regular armed forces, each having 
specific functions, but all coordinated when necessary. 


Local self-defense guerrillas are part-time soldiers, 
dropping their hoes and ploughs for rifles and machine- 
guns as occasion demands, but supplying forces in ro- 
tation to maintain permanent encirclement of enemy 
positions near their villages. Regional guerrilla 
units have full-time soldiers with heavier weapons -- 
including bazookas, mortars and heavy machine-guns, 
operating in the specific geographic area where they 
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reside, usually an administrative district. Their 
mission is to neutralize enemy activity in their area, 
take part in the encirclement of provincial capitals 

if they border on their district, attack communications 
and bridges, and thwart enemy military operations. 


The regular armed forces are organized in classical 
military formations of battalions, regiments and divi- 
sions, having a full range of conventional weapons 
from rifles to tanks, some of the latter made in the 
U.S. and captured from Saigon forces along with 
various types of lighter equipment and ammunition. The 
regular units engage in mobile warfare and usually go 
into action only when there is a big enemy drive into 
their base areas or wheh the PLAF is carrying out large 
offensive operations. At other times the brunt of the 
fighting is borne by the local and regional guerrilla 
units. In this three-stage system, fighters generally 
enter the local guerrillas as young villagers and may 
later join the regional units and from these go on to 
the regular forces, This means that a new recruit in 
the regular forces is a battle-tested veteran. 


The regular forces are almost exclusively based in the 
Central Highlands, that long range of jungle-covered 
mountains and plateaus, the strategic heartland of 
South Vietnam, extending from the 17th parallel which 
divides north and south Vietnam to within 60 miles of 
Saigon, reaching to within a few hundred yards of the 
coast in some places. Despite enormous efforts, the 
U.S. commanders in South Vietnam never were able to 
destroy those bases. 


From their Central Highlands bases, the regular PLAF 
units swooped down to join the local units in dealing 
with any Saigon troops which had a stomach for the 
fight, as city after city was snatched from Saigon con- 
trol in the recent offensive. There was precise and 
brilliant coordination between the three branches of 
the PLAF and the urban population, for which all had 
long prepared, during the offensive which started 
March 5, 1975. 


The true measure of any military action is its politi- 
cal results. The political outcome of the Tet offen- 
sive was the departure of President Johnson and the 
start of the Paris peace talks, The great "spring 
offensive" of 1972 broke the deadlock ef the talks, 
creased by President Nixon and denry Kissinger and 
produced the Paris Agreement. to end the war. The 1975 
offensive will certainly result in the departure of 
(Continued on page 3.) 
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dictator Thieu from Saigon and a new government which 
will agree to implement the Paris Agreement. 


The PRG considers political work, including "persua- 
sion" work, of equal importance with military activity. 
Political work is carried out among the people in the 
occupied areas, especially the urban centers. Persua- 
sion work entails trying to educate enemy soldiers to 
the point where they will desert, turning their guns 
against their officers, if necessary. This work has 
gone on from the beginning of the resistance struggle. 
But both political and "persuasion" work were stepped 
up enormously after the Paris Agreement was signed. 


From Thieu's viewpoint even though his foreign minister 
signed the Paris Agreement, the text of the peace 
agreement was a "subversive" document. In the hands 

of the NLF's skillful propagandists, the text of the 
Paris Agreement became a powerful weapon to persuade 
the Saigon troops that they had no business killing 

and getting killed. The fruits of this long, patient 
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and dangerous work is being harvested during the 
present offensive, as whole Saigon units change sides, 
arms and all, or turn in their arms and return to 
their villages. 


Neither Nixon nor Kissinger had any intention of imple- 
menting the Paris Agreement once the U.S. Prisoners of 
War were back home and the demoralized U.S. forces were 
extricated from South Vietnam. But the U.S. leaders 
underestimated the effect the text of the Paris Agree- 
ment would have on the South Vietnamese people and the 
armed forces under Thieu's control. 


Washington is searching to understand why the PLAF 
captured some 300 planes and helicopters and millions 
of dollars worth of munitions at Danang. The reasons 
found thus far are ludicrous, designed to support the 
"stab-in-the-back" argument that Saigon is losing 
because Congress refused extra funds to carry on the 
war. The fourth largest air force in the world, so 
we have been told, did not go into action because the 
commanders feared that planes "lost or damaged" might 
not be replaced. That is what the Pentagon experts 
think. Perhaps the real reason for the passivity of 
the Saigon air force can be found in the activities of 
the PRG propaganda teams among the pilots and ground 
crews. 


Saigon is now losing because the overwhelming majority 
of the soldiers and the population under Saigon con- 
trol are sick and tired of the war and the corrupt, 
repressive regime which insists on continuing it. 


Excerpted from an article in the Guardian, 


April 16, 1975, 33 W. 17th St., New York, 
NY 10011 
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CUT MILITARY SPENDING 


-- by Rachael Kamel. 

More than 800 anti-war and peace activists attended a 
conference on National Priorities and Peace Conversion 
held in Cleveland from April 4 to 6, to discuss plans 
for pressuring Congress to cut military spending and 
curb U.S. intervention in other nations. 


After two days of presentations and discussions, 
leaders of the American Friends Service Committee, 
Clergy and Laity Concerned, Coalition on National 
Priorities and Military Spending, and SANE proposed a 
national effort modeled after the United Campaign for 
Peace in Indochina /see RECON, December 1974, page 5/. 
As projected, the campaign would focus on four goals: 
cutting $15 billion from the military budget, blocking 
construction of the B-1 bomber, reducing U.S. overseas 
military forces by 100,000 and committing the freed-up 
monies to the needs of working people through tax-cuts 
and federally-funded social programs. 


Ending aid to the Thieu and Phnom Penh regimes was 
added as a fifth goal, and those attending the confer- 
ence voted unanimously to implement the campaign in 
Ohio. The conference kicked off with a keynote address 
by Representatives Ron Dellums (D-CA) and Les Aspin 
(D-WI) , both members of the House Armed Services 
Committee. 


Dellums spoke out strongly against U.S. counterinsur- 
gency programs, linking the struggle against U.S. 
military intervention to the black liberation struggle. 
"Twenty years ago," he said, "young black 

people questioned whether it was civilized to sit in 
the back of the bus. Today we must ask whether we 
live in a civilized society, if Ford can say he sup- 
ports Vietnamese orphans when he Spent 12 years sup- 
porting the death of their parents through the Phoenix 
program, search and destroy missions, forced evacua- 
tions and free fire zones." "Why aren't we rebuilding 
our cities?" he continued, "Why are health and educa- 
tion a privilege not a right? Why is class, race, sex 
and age chauvinism a reality in this country? Because 
of our insane priorities," 


Turning to the economic crisis, Dellums noted that 
"when black people addressed the problems of unemploy- 
ment and economic oppression in the 1950s, the govern- 
ment said it was a race problem. But it can't be 
swept under the rug as a black-white issue any more, 
because now all people are affected by the same condi- 
tions." 


Aspin also focused on opposition to U.S. intervention 
against other nations, pointing out that the U.S. 
presently maintains sufficient armed force to "invade 
almost anywhere at any time.""The Pentagon," he noted, 
"has at least 73 contracts for arms or military train- 
ing with other governments. The U.S. maintains 42 
military bases around the world, and has 40 military 
treaties with other governments." "In light of Viet- 
nam," he asked, "can we afford to get involved in such 
action again? The commonsense lesson of the Indochina 
war is that we cannot." 


"Conventional forces -- like those used against Viet- 
nam -- comprise 80% of the military budget," he con- 
tinued, "but we no longer need to maintain the level 
of military force that is required for the U.S. to act 
as policeman of the world.” 


Seymour Melman of SANE spoke on "Militarism and the 
Present Depression," arguing that the present economic 
crisis is caused in large part by military spending. 
Melman's audience applauded enthusiastically when he 
opened his speech by stating that "this is a great day 
for we who have called for peace in Indochina. We were 
right, and events now are showing that we were right." 


Melman noted that "the U.S. has a permanent war economy. 
The Pentagon controls 23,000 corporations -- the largest 
industrial empire in the capitalist world. Since the 


end of World War II, more than $1.5 trillion, or 63% 
of all money invested in manufacturing in the U.S. has 
been invested in the military." As a result, he 
explained, the development of the civilian industrial 
sector has been blocked. "Industry depends on two 
factors," he stated, "new investment and new technol- 
ogy. But 70-80% of all research funding goes to the 
Pentagon, and the technology it develops is not read- 
ily transferable to civilian industry as the Pentagon 
claims." 


"Further," he said, "since 1951, the new money given 
to the Pentagon each year has exceeded the total 
profits of the civilian sector. This means that a 
majority of the money available for investment every 
year is invested in the military." "There is a crisis 
in productivity in the U.S. economy," Melman said. 
"Since the 1960s, the trend toward productivity growth 
in U.S. industry has reversed. For example, the 
machine tools in use in the U.S. are the oldest of 

any industrial nation. In the mid-'60s, their average 
age was 10 years. This was the same situation that 
existed at the end of the Great Depression." 


Melman's speech, like a panel earlier on national 
Security and military spending, also showed the in- 
efficiency and incompetency of Pentagon industries, 
focusing on the wasteful and irrational aspects of 
U.S. military spending. 


The Pentagon is more than an irrational bureaucracy, 
however, Civilian U.S, industry depends heavily on 
the exploitation of Third World resources and labor, 
and this exploitation frequently depends on U.S. 
military power. U.S.-based transnational corpora- 
tions are increasingly unable to function without 
Pentagon backing, and efforts to significantly reduce 
the amount of U.S. military spending are in opposition 
to the basic interest of U.S. monopoly corporate power. 


Reprinted from the Michigan Free Press, April 14, 
1975, 204 S. Fourth Ave., Ann Arbor, MI 48108. 
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Women In Dhofar 


The following article was written by a mem- 
ber of the People's Front for the Libera- 
tion of Oman (PFLO) in early 1970. While 
some may question the author's thesis that 
a less advanced property system facilitates 
the development of revolutionary conscious- 
ness, we think that tha article is a good 
portrait of conditions experienced by 
women in rural Oman. 


It is hard to name a more persecuted and exploited 
human being (within class society) than the woman, 
regardless of her social and economic status within 
that society. The peasant, for example, is oppressed 
by feudalism; the worker by capitalism, but both the 
peasant and working woman in addition suffer from the 
subservient marital and filial relations within soci- 
ety. This added oppression which is embedded in the 
traditions and values of society paralyzes any activ- 
ities of woman and finally ends up robbing her of 

her own humanity. 


The historical development of the revolution in Dhofar 
Province has enabled it in the last five years to 
build an ideological base and enforce political 
changes throughout the rural areas, This process has, 
succeeded in weakening and even abolishing some of the 
feudal traditions that existed in these areas, and has 
replaced them with a new ideology free of the weakness 
of the past. 


The rural population is almost completely dependent on 
pasturing. In other words, rural society is a peasant 
society that uses animfials as the principal means of 
production. Almost every family is completely depen- 
dent on a collection of animals as a source of income 
regardless. of the area of land which they might own. 
Furthermore, the differences in the amount of land 
owned are usually not enough to enable the peasants to 
compete in the market of primitive production /based on 
barter, rather than currency/. In many instances, the 
woman owns the private means of production, and some- 
times within the same family, the woman might own more 
animals than her husband. In some cases, she might own 
all the animals so that the man and subsequently the 
whole family becomes dependent on the mother. 


We have classified the rural areas as being mainly 
pastural. The agricultural season does not exceed 
three months during the rainy season in the summer. 
Agriculture can play a very revolutionary role in 
such societies /referring to PFLOAG's efforts to 
create a rational system of agricultural communes 

to replace individual herding and cultivation/. What 
we should stress here is the nonexistence of private 


unsettling effects on tribal societies. 


Four main points to a large extent explain the promi- 
nent role played by women in the revolution that is 
going on in the mountainous areas, This phenomena has 
occurred not in spite of the primitiveness of these 
rural societies but because of that primitiveness. 

1. The decrease in the productivity of agriculture and 
pasturing and the reflection of this on the posi- 
tion of both men and women. 

2. The combined sharing of all work between man and 
woman on both a filial and a social level. 

3. The remnants of a faint imprint of primitive class- 
less society in the rural areas. 

4. The strong and occasionally dominant economic 
status of women within the family. 


This conclusion is in agreement with the Marxist .anal- 
ysis which attributes the oppression and the subser- 
vient role of the woman to the growth in the produc- 
tivity of work and the appearance and evolution of 
ownership. If the oppression of women historically 
has moved parallel to class oppression, then the 
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The following quote is from Tufula, a fifteen-year 
old member of the PFLOAG's first platoon of women 
militants: 
"My family are shepherds in the western province, 
and I used to work with them. For three months 
of the year we grew crops, and for the rest of 
the time we were nomads, herding our flocks. I 
never went to school or learned to read. I joined 
the Front two years ago /1968/, and my parents 
tried to stop me. But I felt I should join my 
comrades. 


"At first I was in the militia, the Popular Guard, 
and then took part in defending Shahbout when the 
enemy attacked in the summer of 1969. There was a 
battle for 24 hours,and I carried water to the 
fighters up front. I think I was the first woman 
to join the army in the western area. 


"If I want a man, I'll marry him because I want 
to, and he won't have to buy me. Anyway, there 
is no difference between men and women, I am a 
woman, and I've seen I can do the same as they 
do. Before the revolution, women used to be 
bought and sold and dispensed with like animals. 
Now they must know their rights and take part 
in the struggle along with everyone else. 


"Marriage has to come after the revolution as it 
might slow down our work during the struggle. We 
are fighting here in Dhofar and Dhofar is part of 
the Gulf. There is a big role awaiting women. 
They will have to farm and learn to read, write 
and type." 


similarities between classless societies and the rural 
areas we have just described provide us with an indic- 
ation of the proof of our conclusion. Nobody can be 
so ignorant and blind as to conclude that the rural 
areas are free from oppression and exploitation. What 
we want to show is that the oppression and exploita- 
tion which definitely exists is rooted in the rela- 
tionship between rural society and society in the 

Gulf as a whole. 


There is no question that the unique position of the 

rural woman which we have discussed is the result of 

a very particular social structure which has kept her 

free from the chains that have enslaved her sisters in 

the cities, not only in Dhofar but throughout the 
whole Gulf. We can summarize the position of the 
rural woman as follows: 

1. A relatively high social and cultural position (com- 
pared to city women) and a much more progressive 
relationship between her and her husband (again, as 
compared to city women). 

2. Complete liberation from the grip of old traditions 
and norms which have historically paralyzed her as 
a prisoner in the house, veiled and segregated from 
male company, completely dependent on man. Women 
in the rural areas are unveiled and can socialize 
and talk to anyone they wish to from either sex. 
They can travel freely without the approval of 
either husband or father and can stay away from 
the house for long hours. 

3. The rural woman is a full participant in the economy 
and in the different kinds of work available. 

4. The rural woman, as opposed to the city woman, can 
divorce her husband. 


The interaction of women with the revolution in the 
Gulf has been most successful in the rural areas. 

This is atrributed to the political and economic 
structure which is characteristic of the rural areas 
and its reflection in the family structure and the role 
traditionally played by the woman. It can also be 
attributed to the simmering revolutionary atmosphere 
that pervades the rural areas in contrast to the urban 
areas. 


This article was reprinted from Women in the 
Middle East: The Continuing Struggle, edited 


and published by the Women's Center School, 
46 Pleasant St., Cambridge, MA 02139, 28 pp., 
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"At the beginning of this month, an American vessel 
anchored at Raysut harbor loaded with American weapons 
and modern equipment for the Iranian invasion forces 
and the mercenaries of puppet Qaboos, Who have been 
launching a wide-scale campaign against the Liberated 
Zone since the end of December 1974. . . . American 
military advisors and experts have arrived in Dhofar 
during the past month in order to use these weapons 


and to train the puppet forces of Qaboos in their use." 


-- from Saut Al-Thawra, February 28, 1975, newspaper 
of the People's Fro S Front for the Liberation of Oman. 


-= by Chris Robinson. 
Sultan Sayyid Qaboos ibn Sa'id al Bu Sa'id, the abso- 
lute ruler of Oman, is advertising for U.S. mercen- 
aries to fight against the national liberation forces 
that have taken control of Dhofar, Oman's western 
province. "Now in need for mercenaries," reads the 
advertisement in Shot Gun News. "One of the Middle 
Eastern countries pays $1,000 - monthly. Mercenary 
exempted from taxes. Air ticket charges and travel 
expenses paid directly after arrival. Medical ser- 
(Continued on page 7.) 


Revolutior 


Oman, which has an area of 82,000 square 
miles (about the size of Kansas) and a pop- 
ulation of 750,000, is on the southeast 
coast of the Arabian Peninsula. The cli- 
mate is extremely hot and humid, and prior 
to the discovery of oil in 1964, Oman was 
known as a producer of dates and camels. 


The coast of Oman and its capital, Muscat, 
were ruled by the Portuguese from 1508 until 
1650, when they were defeated by local Omani 
tribesmen. The British invaded Oman in 1871 
and further British military intervention 
was required in 1877, 1883, the turn of the , 
Century, and after World War I. The British 
Supported the Sultan as the official ruler 
and paid him an annual subsidy. However, 
the tribes of the mountainous interior 

never respected the Sultan's authority which 
was economically based on the trade that 
passed along Oman's 1,000-mile coast and 
militarily based on the British Navy. 


From 1932 until 1970, the Sultan of Muscat 
(ruler of Oman) was Sayyid Sa'id bin Taymur 
Al Bu Sa'id, a despotic if urbane tyrant. 
During Sa'id's rule, Oman remained closed to 
outside influences. He personally approved 
all entry visas and made a point of exclud- 
ing newsmen. Sa'id did not believe the 
Omani people should be educated, and prior 
to 1970, there were only three primary 
schools. Oman had a literacy rate of 5%. 
Under Sa'id, Oman had only one hospital, 

no press, and an infant mortality rate of 
75%. The Sultan also banned such corrupting 
outside influences as radio, eye glasses, 
trousers, cigarettes and books. 


Since Sa'id also made a practice of turning 
down exit visas, young people who wanted to 
emigrate had to escape from the country. 
With the oil boom of the 1950s, many young 
men left Oman, illegally, to work in the 
oil fields where they learned to read, 
developed a proletarian world-outlook and 
became influenced by the Arab National 
Movement. In 1962, Omanis from the western 
province founded the Dhofar Liberation 
Front (DLF). 


The first DLF congress was held on June 1, 
1965 in central Dhofar, and on June 9, DLF 
forces ambushed a government patrol. The 
revolution had begun. The DLF was to become 
the Popular Front for the Liberation of the 
Occupied Arab Gulf (PFLOAG) at its second 
congress in September 1968. This change in 
name reflects the organization's development 
from nationalism to Marxism-Leninism. The 
organization merged with the National Demo- 
cratic Front for the Liberation of Oman and 
the Arab Gulf (NDFLOAG) in December 1970. 

In July 1974, the organization changed its 


in Oman 


strategy as a result of the Iranian invasion 
and its need for allies in other Gulf coun- 

tries. Reflecting this, it changed its name 
to the People's Front for the Liberation of 

Oman (PFLO), the name it currently uses. 


In response to Sa'id's inability to deal 
with the developing guerrilla forces and 
the liberation of Dhofar, the British 
deposed Sa'id and replaced him with his 
London-educated son, Qaboos (sometimes 
spelled "Qabus" in the Western press), who 
has continued his father's policies with 
one exception. Unlike Sa'id, Qaboos is a 
big spender, much to the satisfaction of 
the British and Americans. Besides spending 
half of Oman's $1 billion annual oil earn- 
ings on military equipment, Qaboos is also 
squandering funds on such items as a huge, 
multicolored palace that will cost at least 
$15 million. This fiscal irresponsibility 
resulted in a New York Times article on 
February 15, 1975, entitled "Oil Rich Oman 
is Short of Cash." The article implied 
that if Qaboos runs out of money, he will 
have to turn to either Saudi Arabia or Iran 
for a loan. 


Houssain Moussa, spokesman for the PFLO, 
said in Paris in December 1974: "The econom- 
ic situation is that the Muscat regime has 
been incapable of solving the problem of 
increasing inflation and unemployment, des- 
pite an increase of annual oil revenues from 
$920 million in 1970 to $1.15 billion today. 
Moussa said in another interview: "Imperial- 
ists are interested in Oman not only because 
of its strategic location, but also because 
of its incredible natural resources. Only 


a few months ago, deposits of zinc, asbestos, 


aluminum, gold and lead were discovered in 
Oman. The preliminary figures show that 
these minerals are even more important than 
oil in Oman. The mineral finds lead us to 
expect that Iran will show an ever greater 
interest in preserving its military presence 


and economic and political position in Oman," 


For Further Reading 


Saut Al-Thawra, the bi-weekly, English lan- 
guage newspaper of the PFLO, P. 0O. Box 5037, 
Aden, People's Democratic Republic of Yemen. 


"Neo-Piracy in Oman and the Gulf," MERIP 
Reports #36, April 1975, P. O. Box 48, 
Harvard Bonane Station, Cambridge, MA 
02138, 34 pp., 75¢. 


Documents of the National Struggle in Oman 
and the Arabian Gulf, The Gulf Committee, 
c/o 1.C.D. P., 6 finds letch St., London WC1, 
England, 106 pp., $2.50. 


f Iran's armed forces total 238,000 men, 
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vices free, 60 days leave per year, $20,000 life in- 
surance." In case the text leaves you in doubt, the 
advertisement also includes the map of Oman. 


To understand U.S. interest in Oman (and Oman's inter- 
est in U.S. mercenaries), you have to look at the map 
and consider the development of local politics and 
their impingement on western economies. 


During the 16th Century, the Portuguese controlled the 
Persian Gulf, but with the growth of the British Em- 
pire, they soon lost control. The Persian Gulf became 
a coaling station for the British and held strategic 
importance because of its position on the shipping 
route to India. However, in the 1950s oil was discov- 
ered in the Arabian Peninsula and the area immediately 
took on an importance of its own. 


The Arabian Peninsula is dominated by Saudi Arabia, a 
reactionary kingdom which has long been in the U.S. 
pocket. The coast of the peninsula, on the other hand, 
is lined with smaller kingdoms, sultanates, and emir- 
ates which developed in the 16th and 17th Centuries as 
a result of commercial traffic in the Persian Gulf and 
Arabian Sea. These smaller states have a history of 
conflict with Saudi Arabia which has still not been 
resolved. At the extreme southern tip of the peninsu- 
la, sharing a border with Oman, is the People's Demo- 
cratic Republic of Yemen, a socialist country since 
its liberation from British rule in 1967. 


Across the Persian Gulf lies Iran, the military, 
political and economic giant of the area. Iran is the 
U.S. representative in the Gulf. It has been armed 
and equipped by the Pentagon to play a significant 
role within the Nixon Doctrine. Iran is to represent 
U.S. interests and provide the military manpower to 
handle weapons provided by the Pentagon in any con- 
frontation in the Gulf. To develop this position, 
Iran has purchased more U.S. military equipment than 
any other country in the world. Between 1950 and 1972, 
the U.S. gave Iran $835 million in military aid, and 
between 1965 and 1974, the U.S. sold Iran $7.3 billion 
in military equipment and services with another $3.5 
billion still on order as of Fiscal Year 1974. 


and its 1974-75 
military budget was $3.2 billion (215 million rials). 
Iran has the world's largest fleet of military hover- 
craft which patrol the Gulf. It's helicopter fleet is 
the third largest in the world. There are presently 
700 U.S. military advisors in Iran and 1500 U.S. civil- 
ians working for companies that produce military equip- 
ment. In an attempt to push its military influence 
into the Indian Ocean, Iran has ordered six guided 
missile destroyers from the U.S. and a cruiser from 
the British. 


Even while the British held control over the coastal 
kingdoms, the U.S. came to have primary influence over 
Saudi Arabia and Iran. Although these two giants have 
a history of conflict and although each sees the other 
as a rival, the U.S. has been able to keep these 
contradictions under control. A major turning point 
in the history of the Gulf came in 1968 when the 
(Continued on page 8.) 
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decaying British Empire announced that it would with- 
draw from the Persian Gulf in 1971. This effectively 
removed the influence of 8,400 British troops station- 
ed in Bahrain and Ash Shariqah along with their air 
and sea support. 


But this withdrawal did not effect Oman. Despite the 
fact that the General Assembly of the United Nations 
voted in 1965 that Oman is a British territory, the 
British still claim that Oman is an independent 
country. Under this subterfuge, the Sultan of Oman 
asked the British to stay. Oman remained the most 
significant British neo-colony in the Gulf because of 
its location on the Strait of Hormuz. Once every 
14 minutes, a bulging tanker full of oil passes 
through this strait on its way to Europe, Japan or 
the U.S. If the Persian Gulf is seen as a bottle 
pouring out 50% of Europe's oil and 90% of Japan's, 
the Strait of Hormuz can be seen as the neck of 
the bottle. The British didn't want to release its 
hold on the neck. 


The force that finally pried the British loose is the 
People's Front for the Liberation of Oman (PFLO). 
Beginning in 1965 the British suffered continuing 
defeats at the hands of the PFLO, despite the enlarge- 
ment of the Sultan's Armed Forces (SAF) from 2,500 in 
1970 to 12,000 today and the increase in British 
officers from 100 to 250. 


For example, in October 1971 the British launched Oper- 
ation Jaguar which was spearheaded by British commandos 
recently imported from guerrilla fighting in Malaysia. 
This offensive was aimed at cutting off PFLO supplies 
from Democratic Yemen. After two and a half months of 
fighting, the guerrillas beat back the British. By 
this time the U.S. was becomming worried by the pos- 
sibility of a British defeat. Qaboos met with the CIA 
in London in June 1971 and received $150 million in 
"laundered" funds channeled through Saudi Arabia. 


The revolution announced in March 1972 that it had 
liberated 90% of Dhofar, and in May 1972 the British 
tried Operation Simba which had the same strategic 
purpose as Jaguar. This offensive also involved seiz- 
ure of the Habarut oasis on the border with Democratic 
Yemen and the bombing of Hawf, a Yemeni town. 


In retaliation for these British attacks, the PFLO 
shelled the British officers' mess in Salalah in June 
1972. On July 19, 1972, a task force from the PFLO 
attacked Mirbat, the largest town in Dhofar (25,000 
population). Mirbat is about 80 miles from the border 
with Democratic Yemen and ten hours march from the 
nearest mountains -- with desert in between. Mirbat 
was occupied by the PFLO for 18 hours, and 125 govern- 
ment troops were killed. The attack ended the myth 
that the PFLO was a tiny group of terrorists hiding 

in the mountains, and it forced the resignation of 
Brigadier Graham, the British commander. 


This also marked the beginning of Iranian involvement 
in Oman as the representative of U.S. imperialism. In 
early 1972, Iran sent military supplies to the Sultan, 
and in early 1973, 600 Iranian military advisors were 
sent to Oman. By December 1973, Iran had combat troops 
fighting in Oman. The exact number of troops sent by 
Iran varies with the source. Aviation Week and Space 
Technology estimated that Iran had 5,000 troops in 
Oman in March 1974. But the PFLO put the number at 
11,000 in September 1974. The U.S. sent its first am- 
bassador to Oman in July 1974. William D. Wolle, the 
new ambassador, has a history of ClA-type activities, 
including a post in Amman, Jordan, during the "Black" 
September, 1970, attack on Palestinian refugee camps. 


The Iranians began to move against the liberated areas 
of Dhofar in December 1973. By December 1974, they 
claimed to have opened the main road (known as "The 


Red Line") between Dhofar and the capital. Since all 
of Dhofar, except some coastal towns, were in the 


hands of the PFLO, this was no easy task. The next 


Iranian move was against the town of Raysut, which had 
been liberated some years before. In January 1975, 
the PFLO withdrew from Raysut without a fight, but at 
this point the Iranian offensive stalled. 


An attempt was then made to build the Damavand Line 
(named after a mountain in Iran), 20 miles from the 
border with Democratic Yemen. This north-south stretch 
of barbed wire, electronic listening devices, and armed 
outposts was to be completed by April 1975 to cut off 
the guerrillas from their supply bases. However, the 
PFLO reported as late as February 9 that the Damavand 
Line was "imaginary" and that the Iranians had been 
forced back to the coast. The PFLO said that this was 
only a set-back for the Iranians -- not a defeat. 


The Iranians then began to make extensive use of heli- 
copter-borne attacks. They had been drilled in this 
kind of maneuver by some of the 1500 U.S. "civilians" 
who are presently in Iran. The leader of this group 

is retired General Delk M. Oden, former commander of 
the U.S. Army Aviation Center, Fort Rucker, Alabama. 
Oden is now president of Bell Helicopter International, 
which was founded by Textron Corp. to train Iranians 

in combat tactics on a five-year contract. 


Unfortunately, we have to leave the picture unresolved. 
As the Iranian troops are being pushed back to the 

sea, the commander of British and Omani troops, General 
Timothy Creasey, goes into retirement. But at the 

same time, an arms shipment arrives from the U.S., 
complete with military advisors and who-knows-how-many 
mercenaries. The arms that were unloaded at Raysut in 
early February were the first direct U.S. arms sale to 
Oman. 


The PFLO is now in a new card game, with a new dealer 
shuffling the cards. Of course, the U.S. enters this 
game fresh from its recent defeat in Indochina, but 
this should not be cause for an underestimation of the 
potential power that the U.S. can wield. The PFLO 
will need the active support of the world's peace 
forces. 
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BUILDING THE WORKERS’ PARTY 


One of the purposes of RECON is to stimuiate 
discussion within the movement on strategy 
and tactics for organizing the revolution. 

A major portion of the movement is today 
involved in building a new communist party, 
and last month we reprinted "A New Communist 
Party" by the Revolutionary Union. This 
month we present the opinion of a Philadel- 
phia collective which is doing work-place 
organizing. We urge RECON readers to contri- 
bute to this discussion by sending us your 
ideas or the ideas of your organization. 


-- by the Philadelphia Workers’ Organizing Committee. 
There is general agreement in the Marxist movement 
that our central task is the building of a revolution- 
ary working class party. If the working class is to 
be successful in its struggles with monopoly capital- 
ism, it must be united and organized. Whereas the 
monopolists are welded together by their economic 
power and financial interdependence, the workers must 
be welded together by a common political outlook 

and program. 


Only by all the workers acting together as if they 
were one person can the proletariat equal the power 
of capitalism. And the working class can not be 
welded together without a strong political party to 
lead it. 


In our view, the real question facing the revolutionary 
movement is not whether or not we need a party. We 
think that the need for a party is obvious and there- 
fore widely felt. The real question that has to be 
answered is how to go about building this party. We 
need to know how to get from our present disorganized 
and disunited state to the point where we can form 

the party on a sound basis. How should we build the 
party -- this is the critical question facing our 
movement. 


There is considerable disagreement in the movement on 
the correct answer to this question. Basically, the 
various answers can be grouped around two contradic- 
tory positions. The first maintains that we have, at 
this time, all the forces necessary to form a party. 
All we need to do, those that argue this position 
assert, is to unite all the revolutionaries possible 
around a common program which speaks to the needs of 
the working class movement in the U.S. 


The second position argues that our movement has not 
yet reached sufficient maturity in order to make the 
immediate formation of a party possible. Those who 
hold this position argue that we must first lay the 
proper foundations for the party. 


We believe the second position is the correct one. We 
will discuss in this article how to lay the foundations 
for the party, how we can know when those foundations 
have been layed properly and then demonstrate that we 
have not yet reached that stage. 


Character of the Party 


The central characteristic of the Marxist-Leninist 
movement is that it is the conscious agent of the pro- 
letariat's struggle for socialism. It recognizes that 
the root causes of the oppression of the working people 
in the U.S. are bound up with the existence of monopoly 
capitalism. 

r 
Monopoly capitalism is an economic system which is based 
on the exploitation of the broad masses of the working 
people by a handful of extremely wealthy monopolists. 
The exploitation of the workers by capitalism causes 
their oppression. As long as this basic system con- 
tinues to exist, so will the misery of the working 


class. Recognizing this, the Marxist movement seeks 
to organize the entire votking class into a powerful 
movement to overthrow the power of the monopolists. 


The basic task of the Marxist-Leninist movement, then, 
is to organize the revolution. To organize the revol- 
utionary overthrow of monopoly capitalism, two differ- 
ent elements must be welded together -- revolutionary 
theory and the working class movement. Communist 
politics and the working class movement must be welded 
together because each is powerless without the other. 


On the one hand, the idea of socialism is powerless 
without a social force powerful enough to see to its 
implementation. There is but one such force in modern 
society -- the proletariat. On the other hand, the 
working class cannot escape its exploitation by capi- 
talism without socialism. Without socialism, the 
working class is reduced to a constant struggle against 
the effects of monopoly capitalism because without 
socialism the system of monopoly capitalism remains 
intact. 


Socialism is powerless without the working class,and 

the working class cannot advance without socialism. It 
is only by welding together the ideas of revolutionary 
socialism and the working class movement that Marxist- 


Leninists can lead the proletariat in organizing the 
revolution. 


The founding of a revolutionary party is the first 
stage in the development of the revolution, It also 
marks a stage in the development of the union of 
socialism with the class struggle of the proletariat. 
It becomes possible only upon the welding of socialist 
consciousness with the most advanced elements in the 
working class movement. 


Advanced Workers 


In general, the working class can be divided into 
three groups corresponding to levels of political 
understanding. At the lowest level are the most back- 
ward workers, those that have the least understanding 
of the source of their oppression and their real 
enemies. This segment of the workers is most likely 
to be influenced by "me-firstism'' and racism. They 
are also the least likely to be willing to struggle 
against capitalism. 


The overwhelming majority of the working class makes 

up the middle level. They are not as politically back- 
ward as the lowest level and have a better understand- 
ing of their situation and their enemies. While they 
are influenced by the capitalist ideas (such as the 
ones mentioned above), they are also strongly influ- 
enced by the more advanced ideas of the third group. 


The third group of workers is the most advanced of the 
three politically. These workers understand that the 
capitalists are their enemies,and that there can be no 
lasting peace between the workers and the bosses. They 
understand that they are being exploited by the mono- 
polists and desire to end that exploitation. While 
they may not be socialists, they are interested in 
ending their exploitation and so are open to socialist 
ideas. 


At any given point in history, the levels of under- 
standing of the various groups may vary considerably. 
It is possible that the middle level could in a cer- 
tain period rise up to the position of the most advan- 
ced, or fall to the level of the most backward. How- 
ever, in general, the middle level vacillates between 
the two smaller sections. 


In times of extremely sharp struggle against their 
exploitation, the middle level generally takes the 
leadership of the most advanced sector, recognizing 
that this section will provide the best leadership in 
(Continued on page 10.) 
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a period of struggle. In other times, the middle 
level can fall away from the most advanced, adopting 
many of the ideas of the most backward elements. 
However, in order for the workers to defeat the 
capitalists the middle section must follow the most 
advanced. 


In the present period, the most advanced workers can 

be found in the forefront of the rank-and-file move- 
ment. Tired of years of steady declines in their stan- 
dard of living and sell-out leadership in their trade 
unions, these workers have taken the initiative to 
organize their fellow workers into rank-and-file organ- 
izations. 


These various rank-and-file organizations fight on two 
fronts. First and foremost, they attempt to mobilize 
the rank-and-file workers to wage a militant battle 

for better working and living conditions. Secondly, 
they are fighting to regain control of the trade unions 
which are presently run by bureaucrats who are more 
interested in lining their pockets than representing 
the workers. These workers who are leading the rank- 
and-file movement are objectively leading a fight 
against capitalism. 


However, the advanced elements are not having the 
maximum possible effect. There are literally thousands 
of these workers all across the U.S., but they are 
isolated and alone. Various individuals attempt to 
lead their fellow workers in isolated struggles 
against capitalism. 


Because each struggle is isolated from the others 
which are basically the same in content, it is easier 
for the capitalists and the sell-out,trade union 
leaders to turn these struggles aside. This, in turn, 
encourages frustration in the ranks of the workers and 
can lead to demoralization and defeatism. 


In order to maximize their effectiveness, all the 
various individuals in the most advanced section of 
the working class must link up together on a national 
basis. By organizing themselves and developing a 
common program, they can develop a co-ordinated attack 
on their common enemy. Such an attack would be much 
more difficult for the capitalists to defeat. 


Therefore, these advanced workers must be organized 
into one national political organization. At present 
this takes the form of struggling to unite these 
advanced workers with socialism. The Marxist-Lenipist 
movement must seek out the most advanced workers, draw 
close to them in their practical struggles, and win 
them over to socialism. It is by doing this that we 
can lay the foundation for a communist party. 


The Foundation 


In order to bring about the most rapid possible union 
of socialism with the advanced workers, we need to do 
two things. First, we must create a workers' commun- 
ism. By "workers' communism" we mean the deve lopment 
of the Marxist theory applied to the U.S. which can 
point out the road to socialism. 


In addition, this theory must be capable of solving 
the real and pressing problems the class struggle in- 
evitably poses. We must be able to show the workers 
how to consolidate and organize themselves, how to 
best prepare themselves for their struggle against 
capitalism. Further, we must be able to show how to 
pick the most favorable time to join the battle and 
how to win. 


If we are to develop a workers' communism, we must 
make a thorough study of the lessons of the class 


Struggle in the U.S., and in other countries as it has 
been summed up in Marxist literature. We must also 
make a study of the specific concrete conditions of 
the working class in the U.S, today. By combining 
properly the knowledge gained from each area and 
testing it in the practical struggle, we can build a 
workers' communism which will be capable of pointing 
the way forward for the proletariat, 


Secondly, we must concentrate our energies in the 
industrial proletariat among the advanced workers. 
There are more advanced workers concentrated among 
industrial workers than in any other sector of the 

of the proletariat. The advanced workers are con- 
centrated in the industrial proletariat because it is 
the most highly socialized sector of the proletariat. 


The very nature of industrial work teaches the workers 
the benefits of social production. By combining their 
efforts and working in concert with one another, 
workers learn that they can produce much more rapidly 
and efficiently. In addition, the workers are 

taught that they must struggle together if they are 

to win anything from the boss: one worker struggling 
alone can easily be replaced. 


The advanced workers concentrated in the industrial 
proletariat are not yet socialists,but they are open 
to socialism. By joining with them in their practical 
struggles and putting forward workers' communism, 
Marxists can win these workers over to socialism, For 
the very nature of their exploitation by modern indus- 
try has prepared the way for socialism. 


Thus, by merging worker's communism with the advanced 
workers we can lay the foundations for a real revolu- 
tionary party. We will have a tried and tested theory 
(workers' communism) which has proven itself directly 
in the class struggle. The advanced workers will have 
been won over to socialism,and thus socialism will have 
roots in the working-class movement. And finally, our 
years of struggle to bring about the union of communism 
with the workers movement will have provided us with 
experienced and hardened revolutionaries to make up 

the party. 


Timing The Formation 


How can we know when we have reached the stage of de- 
velopment of our movement when it will become correct 
to call for the formation of the party? In the first 
place, our theory will not be hanging in thin air. It 
will have clearly demonstrated its ability to meet the 
needs of the working-class movement. In the hands of 
the advanced workers, it will have been proven to be 

an effective instrument of the class struggle by point- 
ing out the path to victory. The workers will have 
used it to win some battles. 


Secondly, significant numbers of advanced workers will 
have been won over to communism. They will have 
joined the Marxist-Leninist movement. They will still 
be leading their fellow workers in the struggle against 
capitalism. However, their leadership will be differ- 
ent than it is today: they will be open communists and 
will be accepted as communists. The advanced workers 
will everywhere and always be determining the charac- 
ter of the rank-and-file movement as socialists. Thus, 
the working-class movement will have acquired profound 
political significance. 


It should not be difficult to see that we have not yet 
reached this stage of development. Examining the state 
of the Marxist movement, it is easy to see that for the 
most part it remains separated from the workers' move- 
ment, 


This is clearly exhibited in the theoretical content 
of the Marxist movement. Many of those in our move- 
ment have not really begun to really develop revolu- 
tionary theory. They are all too content with the 
mere repetition of tired old phrases and revolution- 
(Continued on page 11.) 


EARL MARTIN 


Earl Martin, who wrote "Report from Vietnam," RECON, 
April 1975, stayed voluntarily in Quang Ngai when it- 
was liberated by the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government (PRG). According to the PRG headquarters 
in Paris, Martin is well and hard at work. The PRG 
says that ‘Americans in liberated areas may remain as 
long as they do not engage in activities against the 
Vietnamese people. The PRG has appealed for medicine 
and food from the international community, but medical 
personnel are not needed at this time. 
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ary rhetoric. Much of what is being passed off for 
revolutionary theory in our movement is really just 
dogma which is of no use to anyone, especially the 

working class. 


In addition, the class composition of our movement is 
insufficiently proletarian. The numbers of advanced 
workers are all too small,and the numbers of intellec- 
tuals and students are much too large in proportion to 
them. Furthermore, the level of unity between whites 
and the national minorities (Blacks, Puerto Ricans, 
Chicanos, etc.) is very low. This can be seen in the 
fact that the explicitly Marxist-Leninist organizations 
are often either predominantly white or predominantly 
Black, Puerto Rican or Chicano. 


All of these weaknesses in our movement reflect the 
fact that we have not yet succeeded in creating an 
adequate union of the working-class movement and 
socialism. In the case of the last two weaknesses -- 
the insufficient numbers of advanced workers and the 
low level of Black-white (and other minorities) unity 
-- it is immediately clear how these weaknesses reflect 
that fact. 


The insufficient proletarian character of the movement 
quite obviously reflects our failure to win over the 
thousands of advanced workers to socialism. The same 
is true of the level of Black-white unity. This should 
be especially clear when it is remembered that the 
national minorities are overwhelmingly workers and are 
also heavily concentrated in the industrial sector of 
the proletariat. 


As for our weak theory, it too shows the separation. 
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For the workers have no need of theory which is made 
up of rhetoric and abstract, overworn phrases. They 
have no need for theory which is incapable of truly 
pointing out the path ahead and showing them how to 
win. The truth is that we have not yet learned how to 
use our theory as a lever in the working-class move- 
ment, 


Building the Party 


We are not trying to belittle the growing strength of 
the Marxist-Leninist movement. Our movement has made 
tremendous strides in every way in the last year. 
There are more people involved than ever before. There 
are better and stronger organizations than ever before. 
And our theory is more concrete than ever before. We 
are, indeed, better prepared to meet our tasks than 
ever before. 


However, this does not mean that we have advanced to 
the point where we can call for the formation of the 
party. A party formed on the basis of the present 
level of development of our movement would be worth 
very little. It could not be based on an adequate 
foundation of either theory or in the working class. 
It would inevitably degenerate into just another sect 
of priest-like individuals shouting pompous phrases to 
the workers from the side lines. 


Instead of getting caught up in the party fad with 
those who would have us rush with our eyes closed to 
build the party, we must continue our work in trying 

to bring about the union of socialism and the working- 
class movement. We must continue our efforts at de- 
veloping a revolutionary theory which can meet the 
needs of the workers' movement and continue our efforts 
at drawing close to the advanced workers. 


Moreover, we must struggle sharply with those who would 
have us forget these critical tasks. We must fight 
against the influence of those who would have us for- 
get these critical tasks. We must fight against the 
influence of those who would have us close our eyes 

to the weaknesses in our movement and pretend that we 
do indeed have all the forces necessary to form the 
party. We must expose their shabby thinking which is 
based more on childish desires than scientific analysis. 
For we must not allow our desires to run away with our 
heads. 


If we succeed in preventing these influences from 
seizing hold of our movement and diverting it from its 
proper path, we will truly be providing our party with 
a firm foundation so that when it is built it will 


really be a revolutionary, working-class party. 


Reprinted from The Organizer, January-February 
1975, newspaper of the Philadelphia Workers' 
Organizing Committee, Box 11768, Philadelphia, 
PA 19101. 
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(Continued from page 12.) 


-ntroduction to Irish history. A truly 


objective work, such as T. A. Jackson's 
Ireland Her Own (International Pubs., 1947) 
would serve the novice in this field much 
better. 


The author is the president of the 
James Larkin Irish Republican Club. 


IRISH HISTORY 


The Green Flag by Robert Kee, Delacorte 
Press, s, 1972, 752 pp., $15.00. 


-- reviewed by Rita Cockerill. 

Robert Kee's book is a highly detailed 
account of the Irish national movement. The 
text deals with the formation of the separa- 
tist politics of modern Ireland by examining 
the historical traditions of Britain's colon- 
ization of Ireland from the first presence 
of the British army in Ireland in 1190 to 
the civil war and subsequent partition in 
1925. The format of the book is basically 
narrative, moving from rising to rising, 
effectively detailing the causes, methods 

of organization, military strategy and 
reasons for failure of each successive 
rebellion. 


The Green Flag has been much publicized as 

a landmark work in Irish history and praised 
for its objective analysis of Irish politics. 
It is significant that these reviews come 
from Irish and British liberal sources, such 
as the Manchester Guardian and Conor Cruise 
O'Brien. In reality, the book is not objec- 
tive at all, but rather has a very subtle, 
middle-class, liberal analysis. Kee takes 
great pains to detail incidents between 
Irish Catholics and Protestants, or Irish 
militia and peasants, while loudly disclaim- 
ing any blame on the part of Great Britain 
for these conflicts. He seems to feel that 
the significant fact is that both factions 
were of Irish nationality, while choosing to 
ignore the underlying political, social, and 
economic factors which caused the rebellis, 
and which indeed were being determined by 
Britain. It ís easy to sense a middle-class 
purging of guilt in this book similar to 
many rationales used by Americans to account 
for their involvement in Vietnam. This is 
one of two serious flaws in Kee's book. 


The other flaw is that The Green Flag if 
really lacking in any sort of class analy- 
sis of Irish history. Kee is quick to point 
out that groups like the Young Irelanders 
were composed of upper-class Protestant stu- 
dents and therefore were far ahead of the 
peasants in their separatist leanings. How- 
ever, he is quite prepared to accept state- 
ments of loyalty to the Crown, issued by 
Catholic landlords and gentry as indicative 
of the sentiments of the general populace. 
It seems hard to believe that the Catholic 
landlord making huge profits exporting — 
cattle to England during The Starvation; 
the Irish peasant living on grass and dy 
from fever would have quite the same atti- 
tude toward Queen Victoria's five pound do- 
nation to the Famine Relief Fund. What the 
book demonstrates is that throughout Irish 
history, the landlords and gentry, regard- 


less of nationality or religion, have banded 
together to exploit the Irish or Anglo-Irish 
peasant. Unfortunately, the book constantly 
fails short of drawing these class distinc- 
tions because Kee chooses to interpret them 
as evidence of Irish desire to remain affili- 
ated with the British Empire and as contrary 
evidence to the general separatist feelings 
behind the Irish uprisings. 


The redeeming factors of The Green Flag are 
that it is well researched, | expertly organ- 
ized, and skillfully written. It is one of 
the best detailed books on Irish history 
available. Readers familiar with Irish his- 
tory would find the chapters on the risings 
fascinating, especially the recounting of 
the Easter Rising and the Civil War. However, 
the reader must be careful to watch for the 
subtle Japke behind the writing. The 
Green Flag goes a long.way toward de-mysti- 
cizing the rebellions and folk heroes of 
Ireland's past, and in that respect may be 
unpopular with people who exploit the 
political past for political power today, 
and with those who simply enjoy the senti- 
mental myths which have encrusted around the 
the risings. 


But a realistic assessment of the past is 
necessary when building a socialist revolu- 
tion in the present. So if this book has 

any real significance for modern Republicans 
in Ireland, it is in-its recounting of each 
rising and each failure, and in its accurate 
treatment of figures from Wolfe Tone to 

James Connolly. The Provisional Alliance 
will not like this book because it explodes 
the "Patriot-Martyr Mystique" so often used 
by them to recruit and exploit the Irish. 

The Official Sinn Fein will appreciate this 
- book, despite our differences with its pol- 
itics, because it helps us analyze our strug- 
gles, triumphs and failures of the past, and 
leaves us better equipped to deal with for- 
mation of an Irish, socialist party in the 
present, A 


In short, this book is good reading for 
those well-versed in Irish history. Few 
people will read it and not learn something 
new. But it is not recommended as a basic 


(Continued on page 11.) 
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